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brothers and find out how they fare, a command very gl adly 
obeyed for David is young and brave, and has probably been 
longing to join his brothers in the war. Then comes a 
description of the place where the two armies were facing 
„„„ annthpr— seen with David’s eyes when he arrives ; and a 


one 


most striking scene it must have heen, the two armies on the 


most striKing scene il - > — “ “iB 

opposite slopes of the hills, and the valley between, and the 
men armed and arrayed ready for the fight. David runs 
eagerly into the midst of the army to greet his brothers. As 
he is talking with them Goliath comes up with his challenge. 
Here follows a description of the giant, and the impression 
he must have made on David by his great height, his strength, 
his imposing armour. But Goliath does not make half so 
great an impression on David as does the fact that the 
Israelites are afraid of him and flee, and that none dare accept 
his challenge. David’s faith is too great to admit fear ; it 
gives him the physical courage to resolve to fight the 
Philistine, and the moral courage to keep to his resolution in 
spite of the scorn and even anger of his brothers, and in fact 
all those to whom he mentions it. And so he goes gladly 
when Saul sends for him, and persuades the king to give him 
permission. Saul argues in vain that David is but a youth 
and not skilled in fighting, but such arguments have no effect 
on David, who is not trusting to his own strength but rests 
his faith on the God who delivered him from the lion and 
bear, saying, “The Lord who delivered me out of the paw of 
the lion and out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me 
t ? band Philistine.” He refuses even to wear 

mg s armour , he has not proved it, but he has proved 

seh ^ E S ° n G ? d S protection - A "d so David provides him- 
out m me ^ and a feW pebbles > a " d fearlessly 

power to unne 6 < ?. ampi ° n> whose scornful taunts have no 
triumph and ^ ben f°U°ws the account of David’s 

might with adv 'T" result and re ward of faith. One 

earliest childhood^f faith has ^ ^ ^ fr ° m h ' S 
reward been wanting. never failed hlm ’ nor haS the 

one of tteli? d ^LX\rf r f ^ At itS clOSC 

end), and joined to begin at the 

y and clearly without the aid or 
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he .nterrupt.on of many questions. Then would follow the 
talk, bringing in any further details, and making sure by a 
few iudmious questions that the idea of the lessou-the idea 
of faith — has been grasped. 

Again, such a story as the feeding of the five thousand 
would be most fruitful in awakening the true conception 
of God, as being full of tenderness and compassion. Our 
Lord pities the people who have flocked to the desert with 
their sick from great distances. He speaks of them as “ sheep 
without a shepherd,” heals them, teaches them, and remem- 
bering their bodily needs, feeds them. This story will 
certainly appeal to a child, and make him feel that his God 
is not too great to stoop to consider the daily needs of His 
children. 

Among other ideas which one would wish to awaken in 
children is the idea of true charity, and the story of the 
widow’s mite would be especially suitable, teaching, as it does, 
that the spirit of the giver is worth much more than the 
material value of the gift. 

And so each Bible story contains its life-giving idea, and in 
touching the corresponding chord in the child’s heart, the 
lesson becomes more than a mere story, more than a history 
lesson ; it is the means of awakening ideas, and those ideas 
the very highest to which we can aspire, and the most fruitful 
in their undying influence on the future character of the man. 

Miss E. M. Wilkinson then read a paper on 
NATURE TEACHING. 

It is very difficult to say in a few words why the study of 
nature forms so essential a part of the early education 
of children, but I will try to give a few of what seem to be 
the chief reasons for making them early familiar with their 
surroundings in the visible world. 

In the first place, every natural object is the interpretation 
in visible form of some underlying idea (or ideas), and it is 
the power of perceiving this, and discovering for themselves 
the raison d'etre of these natural objects which surround us, 
that we wish to give to our children, in furnishing them with 
the key to that glorious book which opens up such vast fields 
for thought and investigation, and which we call “Nature. 
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Secondly, by a loving - and careful study of nature the child 
learns at first hand many of the great facts of science. He 
knoivs them not in so many learned phrases (these may come 
later), but in deed and in truth This it is wherein lies their 
great educational value, and their vivifying and stimulating 
influence upon his intellectual life. 

Let the teacher see to it that the underlying idea i s 
received, and that natural curiosity (which is an evil only 
when directed on unworthy objects) and that love ol 
investigation, common to unspoiled human nature, and 
found, therefore, most strongly in children, will find food to 
nourish the idea which has once “ taken root.” Thus begins 
a course of study, be it in Botany, Geology, Astronomy, or 
any other natural science which, with a wise supervision and 
direction by the teacher, is really beneficial to the child, 
inasmuch as his intellect is growing in power and under- 
standing by his own self-willed (I use the word advisedly) 
effort, and is continually nourished in the “ fresh fields and 
pastures new opened up by the study of nature. Life then 
becomes full of absorbing interests and joys, and to a mind 
thus open to her teaching and influence, 

“Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ” 


-labour which is healthful and life-giving in both its 
pin ua an physical aspects; labour which brings with it 

7*"?, pe . a f e i ,! aboUr which is Ia y in ? up for the future stores 
of spiritual healing and balm, and, for the weary, rest. 

and ::h 0 '7t PUrP0Se H f re ‘° Speak of the spiritual, moral 
surelv our no T" 8 Which ‘ he study of gives, bu, 

One of our * *° teach us «»«• points, 

speaking of thf Wh ° haS reCently left 

mentioned literature and art! 

which we cannnt dra m, ' ’ f here is one more help 
done more than ah o7h which alone has sometimes 

and fair nature » ^ mfluences besid <*-the help of wild 

meaning and unity ^ouf Which give Hfe ’ 

facts must be borne in mind UF ® * eachlng » th e following 

interpret objects in the varinnc ’ lheSe underl y in g ideas 

shew them as members of a £> rou P s to which they belong 

series, and as essential parts in 
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the great plan of the web of life ; manifest the inter-relations 
and inter-action of all the members-animal, vegetable and 
mineral — of this vast orb which we call the earth. 

, 11 1S , tb f ultimate knowledge of the objects which constitute 
these different groups, and the reasons for their difference 
that we wish children to possess ; later on they will learn the 
bearing of the facts with which they are already familiar 
Suppose that walking along the sea-shore you find a limpet 
clinging to a rock. You make the child observe his soft body 
and protective shell outside ; further on you find one of the 
vertebrae of a fish, and the child observes and compares, and 
so finds out that he has a backbone in common with a fish, 
and the next time he finds a snail or a cuttle-fish he classifies 
it with the limpet. Thus he has learnt the chief difference 
between the two great divisions of the animal world, though 
he need know nothing of the terms Vertebrata and Mollusca. 

Again, he sees a pool dried up in the hot sunshine, and 
the cloud gathering round the mountain’s brow. You explain 
the reason for these things, and he understands the meaning 
of clouds and dew, and has come into contact intellectually 
with the two great forces of condensation and evaporation. 
Pick up a lump of coal, and tell of the imprisoned sun-beams 
of thousands of years ago — and the child is acquainted with 
the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy. 

Or again, take the leaf of a strawberry, and look at its 
many-branching veins — and the child will find and note the 
parallel veins of an iris or lily leaf, thus recognizing one 
of the chief distinctions between the two great classes of 
Phanerogams. 

On one occasion, having brought under the notice of a 
little child of four years old the fruit of the snap-dragon, 
a few days after he brought me the pistil of a fox-glove, and 
said : — “ See ! This is like the snap-dragon ! ” thus finding 
out for himself a distinguishing characteristic of the Natural 
Order Scrophulariaceae. This was a real piece ot knowledge 
gained by the discrimination and judgment of a four-year-old 
brain. In order to illustrate more closely what I mean, I will 
try to give a brief sketch of nature walks in early May. 

We start out along a country road, and find the banks and 
hedgerows full of primroses. We notice the two forms one 
with the pistil above, the other with the stamens uppermost. 
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The child would know the meaning of this. Here we have an 
illustration of the great plant law of cross-fertilization among 
certain species, and one of the means by which it is secured 
Soon after we come across the lesser hairy wood-rush, which 
may be found on almost any bank at this time of year, and 
here we have another illustration of the same law in the 
protogynous flowers of this plant. In connection with these 
we must mention the agency of insects, and here we see one 
of those most beautiful inter-relations of plant and animal 
shewing the inter-dependence of each upon the other, for 
here, as in the world of men, the same law holds, “No man 
liveth to himself.” 

Next we notice the bees flitting from flower to flower, and 
on close inspection find them laden with yellow pollen— “bee 
bread ”_ w hich they carry away and dust upon the stigma of 
another flower. This is their compensation for the sweet 
nectar of which they have robbed the flower, which nectar 
in tts turn is to supply the honey which from time immemorial 
has been the royal fooa of queens and all great people. 

“ The Queen was in the parlour, eating bread and honey.” 

Under a group of sycamores we find the ground strewn 
with the seedling plants, and we notice the two To tyledoZ 
the nursing leaves, fleshy and green and ' U ’ 

with a seedlino- oak we ^ ’ d these we c °mpare 

why are they white ?* te ^ *** ^ nUrs,n & leaves And 

by the plan, -of J c" ukef ^ ^ St ° red Up 
decomposed under the infl f t m from the air and 
pans of pla„"L carton 6 by ' h<! 

laboratories with oxviren - i e “ nUed ln those wonderful 

we call “starchy foods” " Here ^ f ° rmin ^ what 

assimilation, we have a n„v u ’ tae & reat process of 
and mineral world The mi eU ' een the ammal > vegetable, 
roo « bairs, the leaves lecoZ * ^ the delicate 

and man fed and sustained bvl? elaboratin 8r food, 
which that plant nourished ^ ^ ° r ^ tlle an * mals 

Now we come upon a 

sparkling, and the child m„/ ^ wellln ff up clear and 

that sends the water up Te „ kn ° W what force it is 
impervious stratum somewhere 5 ° f P ressure » and an 
notice the rocks around him a Underneat h. Now he will 

P0S6d - P-haps, is slZnTJ- ^ ^ ^ 

’ te P ,n g of deposition by 
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water, and giving us a good example of one of the great 
divisions of rocks-the Sedimentary. What a train of thought 
such an idea opens up at once, carrying us back till we live 
in remote ages of the past, and making us perceive that 

continuity and relation of cause and effect which we call 
history. 

We note how these sandstone rocks are worn and rounded 
giving a smooth, curving outline, and, to quote Home 
Education, this brings us “ face to face with disintegration, 
the force to which, more than to any other, we owe the 
aspects of the world which we call picturesque— glen, ravine 
valley, hill.” 

Looking about in the hedges and bushes we find a black- 
bird s nest with young ones. The child observes that they 
are more like thrushes than blackbirds— and here is an 
argument for evolution. 

If we are fortunate enough to find a pond in the course of 
our ramble, we may see its surface starred with the white 
flowers of the water buttercup. Pulling out a plant, we find 
the submerged leaves divided into long threads — one of the 
many beautiful instances of adaptation exhibited by plants, 
the study of which, alone, would give thought and work for 
many happy hours. 

A harsh jarring note suddenly breaks upon our ear, and we 
recognize the corn-crake, but we shall have much ado to find 
him, for nature has gifted him with ventriloquism — one of 
those protective weapons, may we say, with which she 
provides her weaker children in the struggle for existence 
that the battle may not be always to the strong. 

Here is a wood-louse, that rolls itself up into a ball directly 
it is conscious of a hostile presence. We notice its horny 
ringed armour, and the child, having observed a lobster, is 
able to classify it with its marine relation. If we are very 
fortunate we may find a trilobite, and here are many 
questions arising concerning this remote ancestor of the 
crustaceans. 

We may note also as we pass a brick-field or a lime-kiln 
how the industries of a district depend almost entirely upon 
its physical conditions — a thought which supplies us with 
many interesting problems. 

Time will not allow me to speak more fully, but in this 
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kind of way a child should be made familiar with all natural 
phenomena, with plants and herbs, with beasts and birds 
with stones and minerals, and with the hidden powers and 
virtues of each. It is said of one, “ He was wiser than all 
men . . . . for he spake of all things, from the cedar of 

Lebanon even to the hyssop that groweth on the wall.” 

Surely if children knew these things we should not hear 
such alarming statements made by intelligent children of 
12 and 13 years old as, “The sun goes round the earth” 
(I heard of this only a few days ago by a school boy), or 
“ The spider is an insect,” or “A caterpillar is just a lump, 
of squash ! ” ” 

With deeper knowledge of nature comes greater reverence, 
and we would have our children worship in 

That cathedra], boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 

Its choir the wind and waves— its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky.” 

Miss M. Ambler then read a paper on 

■‘PLUTARCH'S LIVES” AS AFFORDING SOME 
EDUCATION AS A CITIZEN. 

In the last generation Rousseau was the mp aric f u 

ln g abou t an educational reformation bee u mg ~ 
one of those truths that have be ’ because he grasped 
time for centuries b “ , be t n rec °S"ised from lime to 

electrical effect upj ,L P rodu “ d an 

upon the people of his time. B^rChi^f ’ A™ 8 ' 1 him ' 
was ,n him, Rousseau appeale/to ,h gH ° f h<> trUth that 
them that they were resnonsihl G ^ arents — showed 

the individual child, bu/also / ^ f ° r the Welfare of 

;; The fami, y b Ae'unit' ot“hI natiou “r ° f “*«• 
the S ay mg i s full G f meanino- o ’ he P rocla imed, and 

whole train of though," ' IT ? ^ «*«» ri«e to a 

nation is at the head of ihe hi, u‘T, pMes this -that the 
he children of the family are a natt , ' a " d that ' the tefote, 
'ought was not new—the Spartan u"* , lrust ' 0f course this 
aS th “ Property of the the children 

are ours, not absolutely, but as » e .' dea th at the children 
we must realize, and weTnus T™ 0 " 31 ‘rust, is one that 

1 hold before us as one of our first 
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aims in education the education of tUrtildTTa responsibte 
subject, in other words a citizen. H 

We need, however, to have more than a goal in view we 
need to know the way to reach it. We know what is 
necessary for a good citizen, and we wish to send the 
children out equipped for service with high ideals and the 
courage to live up to them. We believe the future of our 
country to be in our hands, but how are we going to fulfil 
our responsibilities and what are the natural laws whose 
agency we are going to enlist in our service ? 

In the experience of each of us there has been a time when 
we have come helplessly face to face with a difficulty, an idea 
has struck us, we have set to work with that idea, and step 
by step the whole difficulty has been conquered. There has 
been no great work in the world, there has been no work at 
all in the world, which was not born this way. This, then, is 
the power we must use, and the natural law is this,’ that ’an 
idea presented with sufficient power to be accepted grows 
and multiplies, until it governs the thoughts, the actions, and 
the life of the child. 

A cardinal of the Church of Rome has said that “Every- 
thing depends upon the point of view.” We might go back 
much further and say that the point of view is evolved from 
the initial idea, and, given the initial idea, we can prophesy 
concerning the point of view, and therefore the life and 
actions of the future man. Our work, then, is to present to 
the child such vivifying ideas as shall colour all his thoughts, 
his judgments, and his actions, and enable him to fulfil the 
duties and responsibilities he inherits with his privileges as 
an English citizen. 

There are many incidental opportunities in the daily life 
for the presentation of ideas, and these perhaps are the most 
valuable. But we also need to make a deliberate scheme for 
presenting consecutive ideas, and for givingfood and exercise 
to ideas already accepted. The lesson-time is the grand 
opportunity for methodical work, so that lessons must be the 
instrument to be used here. Among the lessons the historical 
subjects are of greatest use, for they are the stories of rulers 
and subjects, and the duties of a citizen are those of a subject 
with legislative and judicial responsibilities. 

The next consideration is this — If the education of the 


